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PRC Meeting 'on Argentina 
May 14, 1980, at 10:30 A.M. 


INTRODUCTION 



You have agreed to chair a PRC meeting on U.S.- 
Argentine relations, including the implications of 
expanding Argentine-Soviet cooperation. 

Aside from the question of how best to obtain 
Argentine 'cooperation on grains in 1980-81, there 
J/are several major issues. 

The primary issues are: 

1. What is the scope and significance of Argentine- 
Soviet cooperation ? 

— Does expanding Argentine-Soviet cooperation 
in the economic, political and nuclear area (and the 
jparallel Soviet probe toward Brazil) pose a significant 
threat to U.S. interests, short and long-term? 

,— What are Argentine motives? Can we, if we 
want to, steer clear of or arrest this trend? 

./ 2. What is the best way to pursue U.S. fyjman 
rights objectives under current circumstances ?* 

^ — How should we pursue our human rights interests, 

staking into account our various other interests and 
current human rights conditions in Argentina? Have 
conditions improved significantly? 


What should be our approach in the UN Human 
Rights Commission (UNHRC) and other UN bodies? How 
should we deal with the Argentine concern that current 
moves in the UNHRC are largely directed at Argentina, 
and that it must<ensure Soviet cooperation and support 
to forestall public censure and condemnation in the 


; UN. 

; _ £ . - j _ - j _ 2 : j 
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The papers prepared for the PRC meeting argue that 
these two issues are partially linked: i.e. pressure 
on human rights in UN fora is an important reason for 
expanding political cooperation between Argentina 
and the Soviet Union. The papers also show that 
disagreement exists with regard to the scope and significance 
of the human rights improvements that have occurred 
in Argentina, especially over the past year. 

The secondary issues are: 

3. At what level should we pursue military-to- 
military contact and cooperation, given strategic, 
political and human rights interests ? 

-- Are there strategic and political reasons 
to seek modification of the Humphrey-Kennedy Amendment? 

Should we streamline and simplify current review procedures 
on Commerce-validated licenses? 

-- Is there a special case to be made for permitting 
the sale of training? 

4. What needs to be done in the nuclear area ? 

II. THE OPTIONS 

The Issues paper advances three options for U.S. 
policy toward Argentina (See pp. 10-11 for a discussion 
of the rationale of these options): 

Option A (Favored by HA): Continue strong concentration 
on human rights : 

We would maintain a ; cool and-correct posture 
until the human rights situation shows substantial 
further progress, making clear that we are prepared 
to improve relations when and to the degree that fundamental,., 
human rights problems are solved. Military relations 
would be kept to a minimum; political relations should 
be cool a/id correct. , 

Option B (Favored by ARA, PM, S/P, EB): Continue 
the' current level of effort for more balance in the 
treatment of our interests in Argentina : 

We would continue the present efforts to strengthen 
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working relations with the GOA, principally through 
stepped-up political consultations, but also through 
some increase in cooperation and increased military 
contact. We would continue to stress the importance 
of human rights, but would establish priorities in 
terms of benefits to Argentine society and attainability.; 
We would seek further specific human rights improvements 
through dialogue in the improved atmosphere, but would 
maintain our present policy on votes in the IFIs and 
the restrictions on' military supplies. However, we 
would seek to reopen the sale of miL Ltax^, training. 
OdT'general approach ,""especiaHTy in the UNHRCV Vould 
seek to avoid pushing Argentina into cooperation with 
the Soviet Onion. 

Option C (Possibly favored by DOD): Move a step 
further toward normal relations : 

We would seek further to strengthen working relations 
with the GOA by lifting the restrictions on Commerce 
licenses and by initiating a move to lift the Humphrey- 
.Kennedy Amendment restrictions on the military supply 
relationship. We would stress to the GOA that human 
rights remain important to us and would continue our 
abstention on IFI loans. But we would more explicitly 
and unconditionally reaffirm General Goodpaster’s 
general assurances that we were not interested in 
seeking the GOA's public censure at the 1980 UNCHR 
meeting, and would not support future moves for censure 
in UN or OAS fora in view of current and prospective 
progress. 

III. BUREAU POSITIONS 

A. . ARA, PM, S/P, EB 

We favor Option "B" . In our view, the U.S. approach 
basically should be a political one. We should pursue 
U.S. interests 'toward Argentina in a balanced fashion, 
in line with the Goodpaster. Hodges and SmLth missions. 

We should/; recogn ize tThat^the state ofuTs. relations 
plays a significant, although not conclusive, role-* 

'in the scope and nature of Argentina's relations with 
the Soviet* Union. Human, rights x amain of great concern, 
but we should recognize that there has been c onsi . dexa ble 
proqress in regard to the most cr i tical hj,^^.^^-^!^^ts 
bxzsxs'. We ~sHould be^Cirmrrfhe^ ^oveTr the~expanding 
Argentine-Soviet relationship, but not alarmed. An 
expanding political relationship, however, would clearly 
be a serious setback for the U.S., and this development 
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we must seek to prevent. 

In essence our approach toward Argentina since 
the Goodpaster mission, this option has already achieved 
significant results while maintaining pressure for ; 

human rights improvements. As a result of our recent 
initiatives, the GOA: 

— decided against participation in the Moscow 
Summer Olympics? 

— provided substantial help to the U.S. in blocking 
the Vietnam Food Aid project? 

— decided it will accept 300 Cuban refugees 
from the United States., and Peru? 

— was the first to publicly support the U.S. 

in opposing moving the WHO regional office from Alexandria? 

-- recalled its ambassador from Tehran (while 
continuing economic ties)? and 

— agreed to set informal limits on its grains 
exports to the Soviet Union. 

As part of this approach, we believe the Administration 
should pursue the following specific courses of action: 

Political Consultations . 

We should continue the process of high-level 
political consultations. (Ambassador Bowdler would 
plan to visit Buenos.:Aires later in the year, assuming 
conditions are propitious.) 

Grains . ' 

Within.' the context of better relations, the U.S. 
should seek tighter Argentine restrictions on grain 
exports tb the U.S.S.R. without offering any specific 
.. quid pro quo . We do not believe we will be able to 
offer'Argentina sufficient inducements to make a large 
reduction in their grain exports to the Soviets, but 
we may be able to pers uade them _to acee- pt m ader-aHe 
re djiQ jb io p.5--ag^._ pub lTcU ^^U^SungSZallcelXln g on these 
exports in the contex€“~of improving bilateral relations, 
as envisioned in Option B, and overall cooperation 
among the grain exporting nations.. One important 
gesture in this direction would be to sign the proposed 

DDCniTF — 
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U.S.-Argentine agre ement on .agricultural research 
cooperation now (rather than delaying until there 
are further human rights improvements). 

Human Rights . 


i c- <■> 


-- Recognize that the new UNHRC Working Group 
of experts on disappearances has become an issue of 
central concern to Argentine diplomacy, that a full 

acc ounting of th e_fuate of the d isappeared _Jtieg P~Th 

the J. u_ture, and that Argentine concern over moves 
it sees as aimed at its condemnation in UN fora is 
a principal impetus for political cooperation with 
the Soviets. Without sacrificing principle, USUN 
and future delegations to the UNHRC should maintai n 
■ g lower profi1e_on Argenti ne issues, le tting other s 
t ake the J -ea-cU where possible, and cl osely consul t 
with the Department whenever Argentine issues arise. 


— In the OAS, we should suppo rt a general endorsem ent 
of the IAHRC 1 s report on Argentina and^cal T~on tn e~ 

GO A to give the report- seriou s consider ation. As 
faTas we know, the GOA has not brought itself to 
consider accepting such an endorsement, and there 
will be a need for close consultations. 

— We should seek to establish a confidential, 
high-level dialogue with President Videla’s successor 
to pursue specific human rights improvements, including 
a ret.u-g-n—.t£L j^udicj ^l pr ocesses_andl^aleguards in dealing 
with w sub version a moTe~~ specri fic time hab.Le—for the 
release, tj^La l, or exile, o^ f the remaining PEN prisoners; 
an encfto t_h.e use of tortu re during the interrogation 
of detoTnees; and a definit ive en dL-t o disappe arances. 

(While the Presidential succession is being debated 
within the regime -- until September -- we see only 
limited possibility of carrying forward an effective 
dialogue in this area.) ~ 

-- On.'the other hand, we shou ld not accountin g 

for the disappeared a central requirement for the 
improvement of "uur ~D7ilateral" relations', nor sho uId i 
we i nsist on an immediate return to democ racy y^i t 
will- taj<e ^years for the, present government to lay 
the^ groundwox -k for the establishment of a pluralistic, 
democratic socie ty. 


Military Relations 
-- We should continue 


to hold off a final 
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whether A rgentine Army Chief of Staf f Vaquero should 
be invited to visit the United States at this time. 

Preliminary soundings by Ambassador Castro indicate 
that senior Argentine military leaders (i.e., Viola ^ ^ ^ 

and tterTTco nsIdix lEha t~a_v i s i t_p r i o r t o the selection 
next September of a successor to President Videla 
would__b^pxemaJ^u-^e-. From our own perspective, such 
a visit should be examined in the light of other developments, 
including the possibility of a visit to Argentina 
for political discussions by Assistant Secretary Bowdler. 

In addition, we would like to look to the nature of 
our contacts, if any, with the selected successor 
to Videla before his taking office in March 1981. 

— We should pursue other avenues of military 
consultations, such as responding favorably to Argentina’s 
suggestion that we hold consultations, perhaps with 
Brazil (it is questionable the GOB will agree), focused 
on Soviet activities in the South Atlantic. We should^ 
not lift the military supply restrictions imposed \ 

by Humphrey-Kennedy; there is neither strategic need / 
nor sufficient progress on human rights to do so at / 
this time. 


-- However, we should s eek wavs to renew milita ry 
training, the sale of which is prohibited by the Humphrey- 
Kennedy Amendment, Such training would influence 
the outlook of the next generation of Argentine military 
leaders. 

— We should undertake an i nter-a gency—Egview 
of th e Commerce-validated licensing procedure s, with 
a vie w toward simplifyin g the review procedure and 
reducing the scope of the restrictions now in effect. 

Nuclear Relations . 

— We -should solve the pending safeguards issue 
on the basis of what is required by U.S. law, recognizing'" 
that Argentine interest in cooperation beyond the 
supply of'research fuel is modest. 

..-- Building on Argentina's recent promises to* 
the JFRG and Switzerland, we should continue our dialogue 
with Argentina's senior leaders on global and regional 
proliferation concerns as a way to encourage ratification 
of Tlatelolco. 
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Option "A" would likely reduce Argentine cooperation y 
with the U.S. on international and bilateral issues. 

Argentina would probably abandon efforts to continue 
cooperation on grains, and seek closer political cooperation 
with the Soviet Union to counter the increased pressure / 

on human rights. Argentina might also reconsider | 

Soviet offers of military equipment and training and j. 

an expansion of reciprocal Argentine-Soviet military / 

visits. A comprehensive fishing agreement, possibly ( 

including the provision of Argentine port facilities j 

to Soviet ships and crews, might also be concluded. . J 

Furthermore, in reaction to the renewed, exclusive S 

focus on human rights, the GOA would likely dig in \ 
its heels on further human rights improvements. _ J 


Option "C n would provide the maximum incentive 
for Argentine cooperation with the U.S. on East-West 
issues, but at a considerable cost to U.S. human rights 
policies. The GOA and other Western governments would 
conclude that the U.S. has abandoned its human rights 
policy toward Argentina, and the U.S. would be harshly 
criticized by human rights groups in the U.S., Argentina, 
and abroad. Human rights violations might possibly 
increase. Moreover, the extent of Argentine support 
of the U.S. would still be limited by the GOA desire 
to protect its profitable trade relationship with 
the Soviets. 


B. HA Position 

Our human rights policy is being fundamentally 
tested in the case of Argentina. In bilateral relations 
with the U.S. and other democratic governments, Argentina's 
well documented human.rights violations have been 
the subject of intensive concern. The Argentine Government 
is sensitive to its p’oor international image, and 
international pressure has been a major factor in 
those improvements which have occurred in the past 
year. Even .the anticipation of a critica1 report 
by the Inter-American Human Rights Commission had 
a positive effect on the human rights conduct of the. 

GOA. 

To adopt Option B would give a signal, not only 
to Argentina but to the rest of the world, that our 
human rights policy is indeed inconsistent. In particular, 
it would set back the significant progress made in 
the recent UN Human Rights Commission where we worked 
to help establish a mechanism to deal with disappearances. 
The situation-of disappeareds in Argentina provided 
a major impetus for UNHRC action. 
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It can be argued that several of the GOA's steps, 
which are attributed to recent U.S. initiatives, were 
the result of a standard of conduct we should expect 
from that Government regardless of whether we adopted 
option A or B. The GOA has been playing the Soviet 
card: at the UNHRC meeting in Geneva, in its grain 
sales policy, and last week at the San Jose meeting, 
on the Cuban refugee situation* Whether the Argentine 
Government seeks closer political ties with the Soviet 
Union will depend more on domestic political considerations 
than on outside human rights pressure. The annex 
to the attached discussion paper on the evolution 
of Argentine-Soviet relations tends to support the 
argument that the GOA will not rush into a closer 
relationship with the Soviet Union, rather than the 
contrary position taken by ARA. 

The Argentine Government has supported Soviet 
and Cuban positions as a naked expedient in seeking 
allies to .deflect human rights condemnation in the 
international fora. The USG should not fall into 
the trap of making decisions on the premise that our 
human rights policy is driving Argentina into the 
Soviet orbit. This premise implies that a policy 
of concern for human rights weakens democratic institutions 
— a logic that does not withstand scrutiny. Option 
A has produced improvements in Argentina. To move 
away from this policy, when significant human.rights 
deprivations continue and when thousands of disappeareds 
remain unaccounted for, would strengthen the GOA's 
belief that the Soviet card tactics are indeed powerful. 

C., Congressional Relations 

H sees serioushurdles in obtaining any modification 
of the Humphrey-Kennedy Amendment and will be sending 
you a separate memo on this subject. 


. / 
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ISSUES PAPER ~ ARGENTINA 


I. THE SETTING 

The United States has three major interests in 
Argentina: East-West relations, nuclear nonproliferation, 

and human rights. It also has significant interests 
in a peaceful solution of the Beagle Channel dispute, 
Argentine support in Hemispheric matters, and in trade 
and investment relations. 


The Goodpaster, Hodges and Smith visits have 
introduced new balance into our relations with Argentina. ' 
They have substantially improved the tone of the relationship 
while making a promising start at reducing, the differences. 
The current status of our interests is as follows: 

East-West Relations. As part of its probings 
to expand political and economic influence in South 
America, the Soviet Union is consciously courting 
both Argentina and Brazil. Argentina has responded 
to a limited degree because of: 

a strong interest in Soviet trade opportunities; 

'-- a strong desire for Soviet support in international 
fora on human rights matters; 

— an interest in keeping open the possibility 
of nuclear supplies; and 

— some desire ..for greater balance in its foreign 
relations between East and West. 


However, the Argentine military regimes in prospect 
for at least the next four to seven years have no “-*■ 

desire to emulate the Soviets or to align themselves 
with the Soviet Union, although there is a natural 
inclination for economic and political reasons toward 
warmer bilateral relations. Our improved dialogued 
w.ith Argentina since January has produced: 


-- repeated affirmation 
commitment to the West; 


of Argentina's basic 
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-- a' degree of cooperation on grains exports 
despite our late start on consultations; and 

-- greater evidence of Argentine desire to consult 
and cooperate on Hemispheric matters, such as accepting 
Cuban refugees and consulting on Central America. 

The dialogue also contributed to Argentina's 
decision to join the Olympics boycott. 

Nuclear Nonproliferation . It is clear that Argentina 
will insist on the continued development of its nuclear 
technology capabilities, of which it is very proud, 
and the maintenance for the foreseeable future of 
a nuclear explosive option. It has demonstrated that 
it will not respond to pressure on these matters. 

Our best hope is that a calmer assessment of its own 
long-term self-interests will lead it more toward, 
safeguards and away from keeping an explosive option 
open. Closer Brazilian-Argentine relations, symbolized' 
by President Figueiredo’s visit to Buenos Aires scheduled 
for May 13-15, may be helpful in this regard. Argentina 
is still considering whether to proceed now with the 
ratification of Tlatelolco. Although the Argentine 
interpretation that the Treaty permits the development, 
of peaceful nuclear explosives is unhelpful, its ratification 
could be an important step. The Smith visit was useful, 
and we hope to reach agreement with Argentina on arrangements 
to maintain limited nuclear cooperation. 

Human Rights . The status of human rights remains 
a matter of deep concern.- While there is broad agreement 
on the facts of the situation, views differ on the 
scope and significance of the improvements that have 
occurred, especially over the past year. Disappearances, 
a central human rights concern, have declined, as 
have the number of political prisoners. We are aware ^ 
of at least (2J <3 is appearances thus far in 1980. (There 
reportedly-“were 44 disappearances last year; 55 a 
month th^ year before.) Our Embassy recently reported, 
however,' that suspected active terrorists would continue 
to be dealt with summarily. There is no present prospect 
that' the Argentine Government plans to respond positively 
to pleas for information about the fate of the thousands 
of people who have disappeared in recent years. GOA 
officials recently told Ambassador Smith that about 
half of the 1300 remaining political prisoners would 
be tried or released by the end of the year. GOA 
officials say that, although there is insufficient 
evidence to try the others, the security forces regard 
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them- as dangerous and do not plan to release them. 

The latter qroup‘includes some persons who benefitted 
from the 1974 amnesty of President Campora (who, elected 
with Peroriist support, opened the door for Peron s 
return) and therefore cannot be tried. The .. 

of siege and lack of due process continue The military 
government has committed itself to eventual return 
to civilian, democratic rule, but no one expects this 
to occur before the mid or late 1980s, and &£«£!: 

Argentina are pressing for a more_^|i^LlI?!ittable.^ 

A bcfs ic issue tfhaTT remains unresolved is the future 
form of Argentina’s political party system, especially 
the future role and orientation of-Peronism. A dialogu 
with political leaders is now beginning, although 
political party activity remains prohibited. 

In the economic area, the government continues 
to reconstruct the economy on the basis of free market 
principles, to remove the burden of controls accumulated 
under Pero^ism, curtail the role of the public sector , 
while strengthening the functions of provincial a 
local governments, progressively bring inflation unde 
control, and encourage fore ign_investment « par t 
of a drive for- greater productivity and a higher rate 
of investment. In the short term, these policies, 
have resulted in belt-tightening for lower and lower 
middle income groups. However, full employment has 
been maintained as part of a deliberate government 
policy to cushion the impact of these measu.es. ^ 

? h o longer term, these policies could, produce sustained 
dynamic^Argentine economic performance and a decentralize 
economic system more compatible with a pluralistic 
political order than the statist centralism, or tne 
Peron period. 

Argentine off icials .and human rights activists 
have praised our hum$n rights report this year as 
balanced and objective. There.were difficulties between 
the Argentine and U.S. Delegations to the ON -Human 
Piahts Commission meeting in Geneva last February 
March. C These' reflected honest differences over substantive--, 
issues suc-h' as the new disappearance 

t-he draff- torture convention. The Argentines will 
be very’sensitive to what occurs in OAS and UN considerations 
■ of their human fights performance later this year 
and early next year; they wan^t _ tosee an end to th<a 
Humphrey-Kennedy Amendment against military sales, 
and positive U.S. votes in the international financial 
ins titu tions. 
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The discussion paper previously distributed described 
our continued political and economic consultations 
and military and nuclear relations over the next few 
months. Is there more that could and should be done 
in this period? 

II. ISSUES FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS 

1. Significance of Argentine-Soviet Ties and 
the Appropriate U.S. Response : 


The discussion paper draws a~dis tinetion between 
expanding trade ties and political cooperation. The 
expansion of bilateral trade is a normal phenomenon 
and will continue, irrespective of U.S. action. The 
Argentine interest in political cooperation with the 
Soviets, on the other hand, is related to the Argentine 
desire to assure Soviet bloc support on human rights 
issues and reduce the danger of censure in UN fora. 

A possible interest in Soviet nuclear supplies is 
related to U.S. safeguards conditions (this issue 
appears to be approaching solution). 


The basic approach proposed in the discussion 
paper is a political one: to manage U.S.-Argentine 

relations in a way that strengthens Argentina's sense 
of identification with the West, to pursue U.S. interests 
in a balanced fashion and in a manner that takes into 
account Argentine deep-seated nationalism, and to 
achieve these goals without compromising our human 
rights objectives by diminishing or appearing to have 
diminished our interest in human rights conditions. 

Is the approach advocated in the paper an adequate 
one, in terms of the significance of expanding Argentine- 
Soviet relations? Tn terms of the balance of the 
various U.S,. interests? 

2. - How,-can the U.S. obtain meaningful Argentine 
cooperation -in restraining exports to the U.S.S.R. 
for the ^198 0/81 crop year ? 

The Acting-Sec retary of State asked the Argentine 
Economic'Minister on May 6 for GOA cooperation in 
a program of tighter restrictions on grain shipments 
to the U.S.S.R. in the coming crop year. Strategy 
and tactics for cooperation among all the major grain 
exporting countries are currently under consideration 
in ‘the SCC, including the explicit ceilings we would 
seek from each exporter. 
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a. An Argentine-U.S.S.R* grain agreement is 
in the offing (contrary to the discussion paper, it 
has apparently not yet been signed). Reportedly it 
will state Argentine intentions to supply certain 
minimum levels of grain. Can the U.S. take advantage 
of such an agreement to secure an understanding that 
Argentina will regard the minimum specified in the 
agreement as a maximum as well? Or would such levels 
be too high to constitute "meaningful restraint"? 

b. How can the U.S. persuade Argentina to announce 
publicly any ceiling agreed upon? To do so would 
reinforce the commitment and would help reduce the 
current premium on prices on Argentine grain which 

have resulted in the loss of traditional Argentine 
markets. If the minimum levels contained in the Soviet 
agreement are consistent with a meaningful Argentine 
ceiling, the conclusion of the agreement could provide 
the pretext for a public announcement helpful to the 
cooperation effort. 


3. What is the' appropriate human rights stance 
for the U.S. in this period in the light of Argentine 
performance and our other interests ? 

a. In bilacerax demarcnes and con f50 to 
wi th Argentina? 

iOne approach would.strongly press for improvements 
in all areas, including strong pressure for a serious 
accounting to families, either directly or indirectly, 
of the fate of disappeared persons; the other would 
proceed more selectively-, with emphasis on further 
reform of current security and judicial practices 
rather than ,an accounting for the disappeared and 
other past violations. O ne appro ach would include 
occasional stro ng p u bl- Lc—cHfiticism of the GOA’s practices; 
t he othe r, .whiTCemaintaining our public posture of 
c r i t i c,i sm and concern, would d o so in a lower key , 
and place g /eater emphasis on quiet but'persis tent^ 
dialogue to press for specific reforms, taking advantage 
of am .improving atmosphere and closer bilateral relations. 

b. In the OAS and the UN? 

The GOA is greatly concerned over the potential 
work of the new group of experts on disappearances 
established by the UMHRC with strong U.S., West European, 
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and Canadian sup'port. It feels that the group's, principal 
effort will be directed at Argentina, for an accounting 
of the fate of disappeared persons. T he GOA undoubted ly 
fears that specific data, if available, on disappearances 
(i.e.T torture and summary executions) w ould lead 
to demands that those responsible be identified a nd 
punished. Although the methods of the working group 
remaTFTVo be worked out, the GOA fears that the group’s 
work will be the basis of moves next year to seek 
the ap pointment of a special rapporteur on Arge ntina 
and the GOA t s public condemnation in UN fora. 'This 
fear is a principal reason • the GOA seeks to strengthen 
political cooperation with the Soviets in UN fora. 

The' OAS has recently released a report on the 
human rights situation in Argentina based on the visit 
of the Inler-American Commission on Human Rights last 
September. The report is highly critical,of Argentina 
and has been attacked by the GOA as biased and an 
interference in Argentina’s internal affairs. The 
IAHRC report will be taken up at the OAS General Assembly 
this fall. 

The Argentine position on how to deal with the 
IAHRC report is still under study in Buenos Aires. 

One view circulating within the regime -- reportedly 
angered by. the report's alleged failure to properly 
acknowledge the history of pre-c976 terror ism and che 
improvements.accomplished since 1973 -- is that Argentina 
should withdraw from the OAS, thus perhaps triggering 
an exodus by other countries, including Brasil. In 
private conversations, Argentine diplomats have warned 
of this possibility, stressing the depth of feeling 
on the issue in 3uenos Aires. We have no evidence as 
of this time, however, that this view.is about to be 
adopted as the Government’s policy. 

How should we deal with these matters in OAS 
and UM fora? 

c. With our NATO Allies? 

/ * 

One approach would be to initiate a series of'* 
high-level consultations with our NATO Allies for 
the purpose of sharing information about human rights 
developments and about the Soviet-Argentine relationship, 
and of discussing the most effective way of dealing 
with these matters, including possible joint or parallel, 
demarches, public statements, and coordinated action 
in international institutions (including the multilateral 
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banks) . 


d. With regard to sanctions (vote in the 

IFI’s, military training, and military sales)? 

Our abstentions in the IFI’s have v not prevent ed 
ord in^xy ^capi t al__loans to Argentina. The gj^ oh ib 1 1ion 
of mi 1 ita,ry—^aXe- s has shi -€- t e d - A rg en tine purchases 
of new equipment to European sources; Tt is, however, 
beginning to create problems for the Argentines with 
respect to spar e pa r jbs for O. S.-supplie d equipment. 

On the other hand, our measures have considerable 
political significance as a tangible expression of 
disapproval of Argentine human rights violations. 

Any possible modification of our posture in this area 
would have to take into account the implications for 
our stance toward other countries with major human 
rights violations, as well as the message this would 
send to human rights groups in Argentina and to other 
countries who have joined us in criticizing human 
rights violations in Argentina. 


4. How far should we carry mi1itary-to-mi1itary 
contact and cooperation under present circumstances? 


Cooperation involves three possible levels: 

-- visits, joint exercises, consultations on 
security matters; 


-- the sale of military training; 

-- a military supply.relationship (new equipment 
and spares). 1 


The sale of training under FMS and military supplies 
(FMS and Munitions List items) are prohibited by the 
Humphrey-Kennedy amendment. In addition, under current 
policy, the,.-U.S. Executive limits sales of non-Munitions 
List i temsj;'to the Argentine military and the police 
through the Commmerce export control licensing system. 


The PRC discussion paper 
(visits, joint exercises) but 
our military supply policy at 


argues for Iim i te d^contacts 
opposes a change in 
this time. 


A second view 


is that we 


should avoid the 


political 
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symbolism of support which these contacts imply, or 
minimize -them until there is a definitive breakthrough 
on human rights. A third view, on the other hand, 
argues that, because of our strategic interests and 
the improvement in human rights, we should streamline, 
liberalize, or lift altogether, the restrictions on 
the military supply relationship. This would involve 
a) an elimination of restrictions on Commerce export 
licences; and/or b) the modification or elimination 
of the Humphrey-Kennedy Amendment. 

The denial of training (the sale' of training 
under FMS is now prohibited by the Humphrey-Kennedy^. 
Amendment) involves a separate issue: .Argentine officers 
traditionally sent to the U.S. are officers with promising 
careers. (Videla, Viola, and Galtieri all received 
training or served in the U.S.) Shortly the Argentine 
Armed Forces will have no officers of the.rank of 
major or below who have received U.S. training. One 
view questions whether the U.S. should continue to 
deny itself this avenue of influencing the outlook 
of the next generation of Argentine military leaders. 
Another view argues that the present generation of 
military leaders is responsible for the government’s 
repression of the past four years and questions the 
oremise that U.S. training has had a significant positive 
influence on their outlook. It also argues that a 
military training relationship is a- clearly visible, 
high-profile means of demonstrating U.S. political 
support for a government. 

5. Are our present pol icies with regard to nuclear 
relations with Argentina adequate ? 

The issues are: 

-- At what level can we and should we pursue - 
nuclear cooperation? 

— js there anything more we can and should do 
to encourage Argentine ratification of’Tlatelolco^ 
and acceptance of full-scope safeguards? 

-- How would possible actions in these areas 
impact on our general relationship and would they 
be worth the cost? 

The -discussion paper argues: 
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— Nuclear Cooperation . We should try to resolve 
the pending safeguards issue on the basis of what 
is required by U.S. law. Official Argentine interest 
in further cooperation, beyond the research fuel, 
appears to be modest at this time. Once the safeguards 
issue is resolved, we would probe to see what interest- 
there might be in Argentine nuclear circles in U.S. 
cooperation (see also below). 

-- Tlatelolco. We should continue a dialogue 
with - Argentina's most senior leaders on global and 
regional proliferation concerns. Nothing more specific 
to encourage Argentine ratification appears feasible 
or desirable at this time. (We should, of course, 
on appropriate occasions, continue over the next few 
months to remind the GOA of President Videla's commitment 
to ratify. ) . 

In addition, looking beyond, the issue of safeguards 
assurances, the. Administration must also address the 
issue of licensing of U.S. components for Argentine 
nuclear projects. This issue carries with it the 
possibility of a continuing role of U.S. industry 
in Argentina’s nuclear program even though the position 
of prime contractor has been lost to German, Canadian, 
and Swiss companies. For example: 

— the U.S. firm. Combustion Engineering, working 
with the Argentine firm, Pescarmona, wishes to bid 
as a subcontractor for the pressure vessel for Atucha 
II. Siemens/KWU argues against Combustion Engineering’s 
qualifications on grounds that the U.S. firm, in view 
of the uncertainties of whether a U.S. export license 
can be obtained, is not a reliable supplier. 

-- Sulzer Brothers, the Swiss prime contractor 
for the heavy water plant, has approached Canadian 
firms about components, some of which may be U.S. - 

controlled. 

The/issue is whether the U.S. should encourage 
or discourage such industrial collaboration. The .* 
current U.S. stance has been to discourage Combustion 
Engrrieering, partly because of our concern to keep 
good .faith with the Canadians who — unsuccessfully 
-- insisted on full-scope safeguards as a condition 
of the sale of a nuclear power reactor and heavy water 
plant. 
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Significant U.S. exports, the future of U.S.- 
Argentine. industrial cooperation in this important 
sector, and U.S. nonproliferation policy are at stake 
in th is 'iss.ue. 

III. THE BROAD CHOICES 

Option A . Continue strong concentration 
on human rights . 

We would maintain a cool and correct posture 
until the human rights situation shows substantial 
further progress, making clear that' we are prepared 
to improve relations when and to the degree that fundamental 
human rights problems are solved.. Military relations 
would be kept to a minimum; political relations should 
be cool and correct. 

Rationale: The human rights situation remains 

exceedingly grave and outweighs the practical significance 
and relevance of other interests in our relations, 
with Argentina. The essential elements of Argentine 
human rights violations — the apparatus of repression, 
the lack of due process, the prohibition of meaningful 
political and labor union activity, and the failure 
to provide information about disappeared perspns - 
-all remain in place. Expanding Argentine-Soviet 
cooperation thus far has been pragma-tic and self-limiting. 

It is not now a significant threat to u.S. strategic 
interests, but we should continue to watch Argentine- 
Soviet relations closely. 

Option B . Continue the current level of 
effort for more balance in the treatment or our interests 
in Argentina . 

We would continue the present efforts to strengthen 
working relations .with the GOA, principally through ^ 

stepped-up-political consultations, but also through "' 
some increase in cooperation and increased military 
contact. yWe would continue to stress the importance 
of human/rights, but need to establish priorities ^ 
in te.rms of benefits to Argentine society and attainability. 
We should seek further specific improvements through 
dialogue in the improved atmosphere, but maintain 
our.present policy on votes in the IFI’s and the restrictions 
on military supplies. We should, however, seek to 
reopen the sale of training (which would, require modification 
of the Humphrey-Kennedy- Amendment). Our general approach, 
especially"in the UNHRC, should seek to avoid pushing 
Argentina into cooperation with the Soviets. 
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Rationale : Our approach to limit Soviet influence 
should be basically a political one. There has been 
progress in human rights -- notabl*y, fev; new security 
cases and a new assertiveness by the judiciary and 
in public expression and a general decline in violence 
and repression. Our approach should acknowledge this 
progress. Certain issues in the relationship which 
have not been linked in the past should be kept delinked. 
There is no strategic need to relax military supply 
restrictions at this time. Training, however, is 
important to try to influence the next generation 
of Argentina’s military leaders. We do not want to 
create too much of an imbalance in our relations with 
Argentina and with Chile, however, while the Beagle 
Channel issue is still outstanding. 

Option C . Move a step further toward normal 
relations . • 

We would seek further to strengthen working relations 
with the GOA by lifting the restrictions on Commerce 
licences and by initiating a move to.lift the Humphrey- 
Kennedy Amendment restrictions on the military supply 
relationship. We would stress -to the GOA that human 
rights remain important to us and would continue our 
abstention on IFI loans. But we would mere explicitly 
and unconditionally.reaffirm General Gocdpaster’s 
general assurances that we were not interested in 
seeking the GOA's public censure at the 1980 UNHRC 
meeting, and would not support future moves for censure 
in UN or OAS fora in view of current and prospective 
progress. 

Rationale : The deteriorating international security 

situation makes Argentine cooperation important. 

We must tak.e seriously Soviet probes to establish 
influence in Argentina and Brazil and to foster mutually.^ 
profitable economic relations. Argentine fears of 
public censure in the UN, essentially for past human 
rights violations, are a principal reason for increasing 
Argentipe-Soviet political cooperation.' Many political 
observers agree that a solution to the problem of 
past■disappearances is not feasible at this time and 
will come, if at all, as part of a broader political 
settlement, including a general amnesty. The Smith 
mission, in its report, noted that no major Argentine 
political leader is pressing for an accounting at 
this time. The measures contemplated under this approach 
are the strongest card we can play to counter Soviet 
probing for influence, to reestablish close working 
relations, to obtain Argentine cooperation on grains 
and other East-West issues, and to elicit further 
Argentine cooperation in Hemispheric matters. 
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